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The Condition of Modern Language Teaching in the State 
of New York, and some Remedies.^ 



By Professor WMiam Raloigh Price* New York Inspector in Modern Language. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I wish to congratulate you on 
the formation of a 'Tlochester Section" of the State M. L. A. and upon 
the large attendance here today. To my mind there is no more hopeful 
sign of the success of our movement for better modem language teaching 
than the lively interest of the great body of our teachers. We have now 
seven branches — ^like the Biblical candelabrum — of the State organization, 
and the light radiates from them to every part of the State. It is fitting 
that we should not forget how much we owe to the wise foresight of Dr. 
Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education, 
and Dr. Darwin L. Bardwell of New York, whose report of Dec, 3, 1910, 
inaugurated the reform in modern language teaching, which is so rapidly 
spreading through the whole State. "Eeform," however, is a never-ending 
process, and we should never say "tout est bien'^ unless we can justify the 
optimist^s creed by the after-thought that "all is getting better." That is 
why I wish today to give you a rather frank statement of conditions of 
modem language teaching in our State in the hope that I may be able to 
make clear to you, first, why instruction in French and German is not 
productive of better results, and second, to point the way to needed, and 
practically attainable, betterment of conditions. I certainly believe that 
the best way to attain better conditions is not to bury one's head in the 
sand, like the ostrich, but resolutely to face the "god of the things as they 
are" and see if we can not change him into the ^^god of things as they 
ought to be." In what I shall say I wish you, of course, to take all the 
compliments to yourselves and consider that the remedies do not apply to 
you, remembering the French axiom: "Les absents ont toujours tort," 
Your interest, however, — ^the interest that brought you here today, is not, 
I take it, wholly an academic one, for out of the general conditions ob- 
taining throughout the State must come a working basis for the continu- 
ous improvement of the modern language teaching of the future. 

There are scores of individual points that I might make, but, for the 
sake of clearness, I shall say what I have to say under four headings: 
(1) the oral work; (2) schools and teachers; (3) pupils; (4) some re- 
commendations. 



♦ Address delivered before the Rochester Section of the New York State 
Modem Language Teachers' Association, at Rochester University, May 2, 1914. 
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I. 

The Oral Work. 

If conditions of modern language teaching are still unsatisfactory, 
the provision for credit, in the final examinations, for pronunciation and 
oral work marks, nevertheless, a distinct improvement. To characterize 
present and past conditions, in this respect, one might make use of the 
words of the young man who, after an absence of several years, renewed 
acquaintance with an old maid of his native town. "I should hardly have 
known you,'' he said, "you have changed so much." "For the better or 
for the worse ?'' she asked, with an arch look. "Ah, my dear Miss 
Jungfer," he said gallantly, "you could only change for the better.'' So 
with modem language teaching; it was so bad before that it could change 
only for the better. 

I need not dwell on the interest aroused in pronunciation and oral 
work by the administration of the provision in question ; you are familiar 
with that. This provision has brought to the fore the question of the 
training and licensing of teachers of modem languages. Over two years 
ago Dr. Wheelock was induced, from consideration of the poor preparation 
of teachers of modem languages, to make the recommendation that teach- 
ers should be licensed 6y subjects. In the past every license has been a 
"blanket" license, covering any and every subject in the curriculum. 

I wish to see our movement for oral work in French and German to 
bear all the good of which it is potentially capable, with no mixture of the 
bad of which it is equally capable. In the first place, let it not obscure 
the real issue : the fundamental aim of modem language teaching ; in the 
second place, let not the letter of the provision kill its spirit. At a recent 
meeting of the *** Section one of the speakers stoutly maintained that 
it was not necessary that pupils speak correctly nor write correctly, but 
that they be trained to understand what is said to them and to make them- 
selves understood. I find it impossible to bring myself to this view. Per- 
haps I am prejudiced by the fact that I have for years come into contact 
with the bad Grerman in New York City known as "Jiddish." If we took 
the aim of the speaker in question we should not need to have any courses 
in German in New York; we could give to most of the pupils credit for 
German without examination. The German that they would know, how- 
ever, would be comparable to the English that the Chinese laundrymen 
speak. 

On the other hand, some teachers claim credit for "oral" work, on 
the ground that the "English" of which nine-tenths of the teaching is 
composed is "oral" rather than "written." They make use of only a few 
phrases — "iibersetzen Sie," "stehen Sie auf," etc. Or, what is worse, they 
use French or German only as a medium for teaching grammar. Or 
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again, they use the printed questions for conversation, or allow pupils to 
read from their books the answers to questions. All of these are lazy men's 
devices for evading the spirit of the provision for oral credit. In my 
opinion, unless teachers can have real live question and answer drill on 
the contents of the text read, followed by written summaries of the oral 
work done, they are apt to do more harm than good by their pretenses 
at conversation. 

II. 

Schools and Teachers. 

I shall not say much to you about the good schools ; they need no dis- 
cussion. The poorer schools may not concern you personally, but they have, 
as I said before, an important bearing on our problems. 

You will agree with me, I think, that the enormous extension ( — I 
use the word in its technical sense) of the term "secondar)^' school in 
America, as contrasted with the organization of European schools, is an 
important condition affecting modem language teaching. There is a de- 
liniteness about this term only in respect to the course of study and the 
administration, but in no other respect whatever. There are about one 
thousand so-called secondary schools in the State of New York. Can you 
imagine the same number of Gymnasien and Eealschulen in equivalent 
territory, with equivalence of population, in Europe? Now all our sec- 
ondary schools are nominally equal ; they have the same rights and privi- 
leges; are guided by the same syllabi; their pupils take the same examina- 
tions; their papers are all sent to Albany, revised there, and, in part, 
rejected. Why? Because, since the schools vary in every conceivable 
fashion, there must be some central agency making for uniformity of 
standard. Unless you have been intimately connected with the State Edu- 
cation Department you can have no idea of the immense variation from 
the type of standard high school with which you are acquainted in our 
large cities. 

What is the proportion of poor schools to the better schools ? A fair 
basis of judgment may be gained from ray approvals for oral work. Less 
than one-third of the schools have met the minimum standard for ap- 
proval. Stated impartially, with proper deduction for the liberal basis on 
which approvals have been granted, I should say that about 25% of the 
secondary schools of the State, representing about 50% of the pupils tak- 
ing French and German, are doing, on the whole, good work in these 
languages, while about 75% of the schools, representing about 50% of 
the pupils, are doing relatively poor work. It is a condition we face, not 
a theory. Each little community, no matter how small its property valua- 
tion, must have its union school, with, if possible, full four years of 
academic work. Teachers are poorly prepared, salaries are low, and there 
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is little community sentiment for betterment of conditions. The anly 
remedy seems to be in more rigid State control, extending not only to the 
licensing of teachers, but also to the salaries paid them. 

III. 

The Pupils, 

A third condition affecting the teaching of modern languages in 
America (as also of all other subjects, I suppose) is the peculiar character 
of our pupils. Unlike the factor of the poor teacher, that of the poor 
pupil is ubiquitous. Apart from differences due to race, home environ- 
ment, and conditions ascribable to local school management, etc., the 
American boy and girl as such, whether American-bom or just arrived 
from abroad, are permeated with the spirit of individualism. The very 
air they breathe seems to make for self-assertion at the tenderest age. 
I am almost tempted to say that it is, in nine cases out of ten, the pupils 
that run our schools, just as it is the children that run our homes. Within 
the last year I have read of four general strikes by high school pupils. 
And did not an educator win applause recently by saying that pupils ought 
to get up and leave the class whenever the teacher "bored^^ them ? I have 
visited many schools and have taught in several, but I know of only about 
half a dozen where there is observable a general spirit of studiousness, of 
eagerness to learn, of hard work in short. Many a teacher who has been 
strict with her pupils during the year has been told by the principal or 
the superintendent that she does not know how to get along with her 
pupils ; that she runs them the wrong way ; that she is not ^'popular'' and 
can not be retained for the next year. Thus to be "popular*' with pupils 
and parents comes to be one of the greatest aims of the teachers. Imagine 
such a condition — such an ideal — in Grermany! 

Our "equality'' madness bids us take all pupils whether they are fitted 
for a particular kind of work or not. Mind you, I do not claim that the 
high schools should be selective, but that the subjects should be selective. 
Why should Johnny and Jenny be allowed to "try" French or German 
term after term, if they are getting no appreciable benefit from these sub- 
jects ? Would they not be better cared for in commercial education, for 
example, or in agricultural courses, or in courses that prepare for the arts 
and crafts, etc.? But the advocates of industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial education lift up their voices and cry out against such a classifica- 
tion of pupils according to the abilities that the Lord gave them. They 
want all courses to be on the same level: Greek with typewriting; French 
with carpentry. They raise up the phantom of "class and caste" and 
prophesy the downfall of democracy; as though education could ever do 
anything except develop what is already latent in the pupil. So we have 
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an enormous number of 60% Johnnies and Jennies studying French and 
Qerman, lowering standards and demoralizing classes. Take the statistics 
for German for the whole State in the year ending June, 1913, for ex- 
ample. Over 40% of all papers accepted were in the 60% grade and only 
four per cent were in the honor column. Do you wpnder that such pupils 
can study a foreign language four years in the high school and four years 
in collie without knowing an3rthing when they come back into the high 
schools as teachers of French or German? The whole thing is a circle of 
inefficiency and the only way to break it is to break it at the time when 
it is being formed : in the high schools. 

IV. 

Some Remedies. 

I have certain remedies to propose, as already foreshadowed in what 
I have said; but, to put these remedies into effect does not depend upon 
me, nor upon you, nor yet wholly upon the State Department, but rather 
upon the strength of an enlightened public sentiment throughout the State. 

In the first place, the colleges should realize something of their dtty 
in the preparation of teachers of French and German. I do not mean 
that they should establish opportunities for practice teaching — ^not that 
this would be inadvisable, but rather because I doubt its practicability. 
But they could easily adopt two efficient measures ; the first has to do with 
the entrance requirements and the second with the character and conduct 
of their own courses. NTo measure that the colleges could take would react 
so favorably upon the teaching of French and German in the secondary 
schools as that proposed by Prof. William A. Hervey at the Modern 
Language Eound Table of the meeting of the association of colleges and 
preparatory schools of the Middle States and Maryland at Albany, Novem- 
ber, 1913; namely, that a part of the entrance requirement should be an 
oral examination, the passing of which should be a sine qua non for credit 
for French or German. Thus prospective teachers would be started right. 

The second point wherein the colleges are remiss is also very im- 
portjmt. Most of the courses in college are literary courses, literary-his- 
torical, or merely reading courses. All of this work is done in English, 
both by the professor and by his students. Why could it not be done just 
as well in French or German? Could not the professor lecture in French 
on Voltaire or Moliere? And could not the pupils write their essays in 
French? 

The second proposal that I had in mind has already met the approval 
of the authorities at Albany, as already indicated : the licensing of teachers 
by subject, together with larger salary inducements for specialization in 
subject and method. New York City is the model that should guide the 
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rest of the State in these respects. With such a system in force through- 
out the State, teaching would be raised to the level of a real profession. 

The third thing that is needed — and it will come in the train of the 
other two — ^is a little saner conception, not of the purpose of teaching, 
perhaps, — ^but certainly of the purpose of teaching French or German. 
To my mind the only excuse for the position of French and German in 
the high school curriculum is the assumption that the pupils learn the 
language in question. This assumption, granted the ability of the teacher, 
presupposes the ability and industry of the pupil; if Johnny and Jenny 
lack these, they should be refused the opportunity to demoralize an entire 
class by their presence. Dean West of Princeton has just proved, to his 
own satisfaction, that students who have had Greek are far and away the 
best students in other subjects. He attributes the result to Greek. Is he 
not really putting the cart before the horse ? Greek is harder than Latin, 
just as Latin is harder than French or German under our present condi- 
tions; and the teaching in the modem languages is poorer. The tradition 
that Greek is hard makes it selective; that is, only those pupils take Greek 
who are able and willing to work hard. They know what is before them ; 
they axe serious-minded; they are looking forward to a long course of 
liberal and professional training. Naturally they become the best students 
in college. In the same way, to a lesser degree perhaps, pupils who have 
had Latin generally prove themselves the superiors of those taking French 
or German instead ; that has been established in the statistics gathered in 
the De Witt Clinton and in the Stuyvesant high schools in New York City. 
But that does not prove that Greek and Latin are, intrinsically, better 
disciplines than French and German. If all pupils in our high schools 
were forced to take Latin and Greek the teachers would be forced to adapt 
the instruction to the average capacity of the classes; then how would the 
highty be fallen ! Standards and ideals would decline so rapidly that not 
a vestige of the boasted superiority of Latin and Gerek would remain. 

French and German have come to be the "snap" language courses 
and are filled with lazy and incompetent pupils. Let the teachers once 
make a concerted effort to establish the same standards of study and ac- 
complishment that prevail in Latin and Greek — ^without regard to the 
slaughter of the innocents — ^and I have no doubt of the ability of French 
and German to hold their own with Latin and Greek as severe disciplines. 



